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the temporary abandonment of the plan for a Canadian
navy. His successor, Robert Borden, proposed that
Canada's aid should take the form of a cash contri-
bution. But for Borden, as for Laurier, Canada would
participate in the defence of the Empire only of its
own free will and on the express condition of having a
voice in its direction. In any case, on the eve of the
assassinations at Sarajevo, the British Admiralty,
whose First Lord was then Winston Churchill, had
reason to believe that Canada and the other Dominions
would not refuse, should the circumstances call for it,
to contribute men and money to a conflict into which
Great Britain might be drawn.

On 4 August, 1914, Britain's declaration of war on
Germany committed and legally bound the entire
Empire. But the local Parliaments determined the
kind and the extent of the effective participation of
Canada and the Dominions. The Dominions could not
yet claim an international personality distinct from
that of Great Britain whose attitude, in fact and in
law, determined the conduct of each of the members of
the Empire, or, as it was already beginning to be called
in 1914, of the Commonwealth. In the eyes of Ger-
many and the other belligerents, Great Britain, the
Dominions, and the colonies were one and indivisible.
"Stand by Britain in peace or in war," Sir John A.
Macdonald had said thirty years earlier. Canada, then,
must march with Great Britain unless it wished to
break the tie with the Empire; and almost no one
thought that the tie should be broken.

If legal arguments were lacking for this point of
view, there were plenty of sentimental ones, and the
consciousness of a solidarity which everything con-